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ABSTRACT 

Intimacy was investigated using the perceived 
intimacy scores of different scales obtained from the Personal 
Assessment of Intimacy in Relationships Inventory* Independent 
variables were gender, age, relationship type, and length of time 
married or dating. The sample consisted of 32 males and 84 females. 
Significant interactions were: gender and length of time married or 
dating for the dependent variable sexual; relationship type, age, and 
length of time married for the dependent variable sexual; and 
relationship type and gender for the dependent variable intellectual. 
Results appear to support the following generalizations: (l) females 
are more satisfied with recreational intimacy than males; (2) married 
participants are more satisfied with social intimacy than dating 
part icipants ; (3) females are more satisfied with social intimacy 
than males; (4) gender and length of time married or dating should be 
examined concurrently for sexual intimacy satisfaction; (5) 
relationship type, age, and length of time married or dating should 
be examined concurrently for sexual intimacy satisfaction; and (6) 
relationship type and g^ender should be examined concurrently for 
intellectual intimacy satisfaction. Appendices contain all materials 
used to conduct the experiment including the inventory used. (JBJ) 
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Abstract 



The purpose of the researcher was to investigate intimacy. The 
independent variables were gender, age, relationship type, and length of 
time married or dating. The dependent variables were the perceived 
intimacy scores of different scales obtained from the Personal 
Assessment of Intimacy in Relationships Inventory. The scales were 
Emotional, Social, Sexual, Intellectual, Recreational, and 
Convent iona 1 i ty . 

The sample consisted of 32 males and 84 females from 7 different 
classes at the university. Copies of questionnaires were completed by 
those students willing to participate in the research. 

Four composite null hypotheses were tested, employing a three-way 
analysis of variance (general linear model; at the .05 level. A total 
of 78 comparisons were made plus 84 recurring. Of the 78 comparisons, 

24 were main effects and 54 were interactions. Of the 24 main effects, 

6 were statistically significant at the .05 level. The results 
indicated the following for main effects: gender for the dependent 

variable intellectual, gender for the dependent variable recreational, 
gender for the dependent variable sexual, relationship type for the 
dependent variable social, gender for the dependent variable social, and 
length of time married or dating for the dependent variable sexual. 

Of the 54 interactions, 3 were statistically significant at the 
.05 level. The following interactions were statistically significant: 
gender and length of time married or dating for the dependent variable 
sexual; relationship type, age, and length of time married or dating for 
the dependent variable sexual; and relationship type and gender for the 

ix 
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dependent variable intellectual. 



The results of the present study appeared to support the following 
generalizations: 1) females are more satisfied with recreational 

intimacy than males, 2) married participants are more satisfied with 
social intimacy than dating participants, 3) females are more 
satisfied with social intimacy than males, 4) gender and length of 
time married or dating should be examined concurrently for sexual 
intimacy satisfaction, 5) relationship type, age, and length of time 
married or dating should be examined concurrently for sexual intimacy 
satisfaction, and 6) relationship type and gender should be examined 
concurrently for intellectual intimacy satisfaction. 
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Introduction 



Overview 

The creation of the enhancement of intimacy is a goal of many 
couples (Wynne & Wynne, 1986). Current research results support the 
idea that positive interpersonal relationships promote mental and 
physical wholeness (Dandeneau & Johnson, 1994). Intimacy level is seen 
as an indicator of psychological and physiological well-being (Dandeneau 
& Johnson). Intimacy is likely to be a crucial component of a healthy 
marriage (Kenny & Acitelli, 1994). It is highly prized as a reward for 
a strong relationship (Schaefer & Olson, 1981). Research results 
indicate that married couples have better psychological health than 
their unmarried counterparts (Coleman, 1988). Couples who possess a low 
level of intimacy are more prone to nonpsychotic emotional illness and 
psychiatric help-seeking (Waring, 1984). The greater number of 
interpersonal problems are those related to intimacy which is why 
couples seek therapy (Rampage, 1994). 

Characteristics of Intimacy 

Intimacy comes from the Latin intimus which means deepest and 
innermost (Coleman, 1988). No consensus exists for an operational 
definition of intimacy in research and conducting empirical 
investigations of intimate process can be questionable and uncertain 
(Coleman). The American Heritage Dictionary (1985) defines intimacy as 
"the condition of being intimate" (p. 672). W)mne and W 3 oine (1986) 
define intimacy as "a subjective relational experience in which the core 
components are trusting self-disclosure to which the response is 
communicated empathy" (p. 384). Intimacy is the willingness to share 
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personal positive or negative feelings, experiences, fantasies, and 
meaningful thoughts. One should expect that the person listening will 
accept what has been revealed and not exploit that trust (Wynne & Wynne, 
1986). Libby & Whitehurst (1977) defined intimacy as the "experiencing 
of the essence of one’s self in intense intellectual, physical, and/or 
emotional communion with another human being" (p. 283). Lewis (1989) 
described intimacy as "a seed that may die if it does not get proper 
nourishment" (p. 77). 

Coutts (1973) describes intimacy in the following way: 

A young couple in their thirties slowly walk the length of a 
wooden pier, each so unconsciously in harmony with the other, so 
totally aware of the other’s being that they both move as one. 

He makes her laugh by saying something, and she moves her shoulder 
up against his as they walk. His eyes quietly study her face as 
they talk. Their eyes seldom leave each other, (p. 13-14) 

Intimacy provides a feeling of comfort, warmth, and well-being 
(Coutts, 1973). It can change the view one has of life and his or her 
place in it. It is a sense that one is in control of his or her 
existence. The absence of intimacy can provide a feeling of 
dissatisfaction and negativism in all that one experiences. In the 
absence of intimacy there is either separation or alienation. 

Separation occurs if two people are not together psychologically. 
Alienation is separation based on resentment or hostility (Coutts), If 
there is no resolution of negative and alienating elements in a 
relationship, there is no growth (Augsburger, 1988). 

Intimacy is composed of many elements. Intimacy is lasting 
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commitment, being oneself, and open to change and growth. It is 
accepting and caring while also confronting. Intimacy requires intense 
bonding and self-disclosure by both partners while also allowing 
autonomy and privacy (Augsburger, 1988). 

Thomas Moore (1994) maintained a rare form of intimacy is seen in 
people who are "soul mates." "A soul mate is someone to whom we feel 
profoundly connected, as though the communicating and communing that 
take place between us were not the product of intentional efforts, but 
rather divine grace" (p. xvii). Nothing more precious in life exists 
except this strong soulful relationship, which is an extension of the 
soul’s deep desire for intimacy. 

Schaefer & Olson (1981) distinguished between intimate experiences 
and intimate relationships by focusing on the process of intimacy. 
Intimacy, by being a process, means it is never fully accomplished and 
occurs over a period of time. They defined an intimate experience as "a 
feeling of closeness or sharing with another" (p. 50). Further, they 
believe an intimate relationship is "one in which an individual shares 
intimate experiences in several areas, and there is the expectation that 
the experiences and relationship will pers'st over time" (p. 50). 

Biddle (1976, cited in Libby & Whitehurst, 1977) noted that 
intimacy is both a state and a process while making a distinction 
between intimate experiences and intimate relationships similar to that 
of Schaefer & Olson (1981). Wynne & Wynne (1986) contended that a 
person has not experienced intimacy until acceptance and acknowledgement 
are communicated on either a verbal or nonverbal level. Wynne & Wynne 
also concluded that the intimate experience is supplemental to, and not 
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Couples can share intimacy in a variety of different areas. 
Intimacy is not strictly experienced through physical contact, although 
sexual intimacy is a component of intimacy. Schaefer & Olson (1981) 
described the 5 different areas of intimacy in the Procedure Manual of 
the Personal Assessment of Intimacy in Relationships (PAIR) Inventory. 
The first area of intimacy is emotional intimacy and it is described as 
"the experiencing of closeness of feeling; the ability and freedom to 
share openly, in a non-defensive atmosphere when there is supportiveness 
and genuine understanding" (p. 8), A second area is social intimacy in 
which the couple shares a common group of friends and acquaintances and 
a similar social network. A third area includes sexual intimacy which 
is defined as the experience of sexual activity as well as giving and 
receiving affection, touching, and physical closeness. A fourth area, 
the sharing of ideas, talking about and discussing issues related to job 
and life is intellectual intimacy. Finally, the fifth is recreational 
intimacy which is described as sharing hobbies, pastimes, and 
participating in sporting events and leisure activities. 

Intellectual, emotional, and physical intimacies are considered to 
be the very foundation of meaningful and real experiences. Intellectual 
intimacy is described by Coutts (1973) as, "two people are 
intellectually intimate when they share a mutual, exact understanding of 
each other’s expressed ideas and thoughts" (p, 15)* A couple 
communicates. Each person listens with complete attention, and the 
conversation is very stimulating. Each thought leads to many subjects. 
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and some thoughts roust go unspoken* Intellectual intimacy ultimately 
happens when two people have similar intelligence and learning 
experiences. Two people feel intellectually intimate when the other can 
see what his partner sees and understands* Intimacy involves feeling 
free to say anything and knowing that the other person is listening 
(Dowrick, 1991). People want so desperately to be understood, and it is 
that understanding that brings such satisfaction in a relationship. 

Emotional intimacy involves spiritual, psychic, conscious, and 
unconscious feelings. ”Two people are emotionally intimate when both 
have similar feelings at the same time'’ (Coutts, 1973, p. 16). 

Emotional intimacy increases as mutual feelings are shared. If people 
experience anger, fear, sadness, or happiness, the potential for 
emotional intimacy increases. A necessity for emotional intimacy is one 
in which people should not apologize for or defend feelings. People 
often attempt to invalidate other’s feelings by convincing them they 
really aren’t lonely, worried, or afraid. A spouse who is feeling a 
sense of isolation is not experiencing the emotional connectedness 
associated with intimacy (Robinson & Blanton, 1993). 

Maslow (1954) refers to ’’psychological intimacy” as the desire to 
obtain a fuller knowledge of one another. A couple shares secrets and 
gestures that only they understand. 

Physical intimacy encompasses sexual contact as well as physical 
closeness and touching. "Sexual intimacy has become probably the 
greatest preoccupation of our society” (Coutts, 1973, p. 17). In this 
culture, physical and sexual intimacy is considered to be the highest 
form of faithfulness. People who only try to satisfy the physical 
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aspect of a relationship are separating thinking and feeling from 
int imacy. 

Intimacy in Relationships 

It has been noted by Huston and Burgess (1979, cited in Coleman, 
1988) that major changes occur as partners grow closer. They found that 
an increase in interactions leads to the interaction occurring for 
longer time periods and in many different settings. Partners attempted 
to regain proximity when they were separated. They also found partners 
were more open to criticism and disclosed secrets when intimacy 
increased. In addition, partners established effective communication, 
stable patterns of interaction, as well as an enhanced level of 
investment in personal interests between them. 

Huston and Burgess also indicated that intimacy may take different 
forms as it increases. Couples may achieve intellectual and physical 
closeness but lack emotional connections. The degree of trust and 
commitment and quality of communication may also vary. It is difficult 
to remain close to the partner when the relationship is constantly 
changing. 

Harper & Elliot (1988) examined a couples’ perception of actual 
(perceived) and expected level of intimacy to determine marital 
adjustment. They utilized the discrepancy score of the Personal 
Assessment of Intimacy in Relationships Inventory and scores of the 
Marital Adjustment Test to determine whether 185 randomly selected 
couples had obtained a healthy level of intimacy. By employing 
multivariate and univariate regression analyses they found that the 
amount of intimacy a couple perceived in their marriage was not as 
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important in determining the extent of marital satisfaction as was the 
discrepancy a couple felt between the amount of intinaacy perceived and 
the amount of intimacy desired. According to the researcher, this study 
has ramifications for therapists who assume that increasing intimacy 
will improve the relationship. Even if the discrepancy between actual 
and desired intimacy is low and there is a low level of intimacy, that 
does not necessarily mean the couple needs to increase their intimacy. 
More intimacy may not be good for everyone. 

Other studies indicate that a congruent perception of the 
relationship as strong appeared to be related to an increase in intimacy 
(Robinson & Blanton, 1993). The author also maintained that as well as 
’’congruent perceptions," "positive communication skills facilitates 
marital intimacy" (p. 44). 

Biddle (1976, cited in Libby & Whitehurst, 1977) developed an 
intensity matrix for the analysis of an intimate relationship. He 
devised three dimensions of intimacy: breadth is the "range of shared 

activities," openness is the "disclosure of the self", and depth relates 
to the "sharing of core aspects of the self," which is the most 
difficult to achieve (p. 99). Each of these dimensions contain 
intellectual, physical, and emotional intimacies. This matrix 
represents an analytic cross-section of an intimate relationship at one 
time period and may be used to describe various relationships. It 
symbolizes the degree to which breadth, openness, and depth are achieved 
that approximates a high or low level of intimacy. 

Gender and Intimacy 

Rampage (1994) maintained that men tend to consider intimacy as 
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being equal to sexuality. When a man is "intimate" he experiences 
vulnerable feelings. His intention is to feel closer to his wife, but 
the wife feels closeness is a "precondition" and is s 3 monymous with 
foreplay. Rampage further contended that a level of collaboration, 
empathy, and equality in the relationship is conducive to an intimate 
experience for couples. 

Dowrick (1991) supported the contention that men strongly 
associate sexual activity with intimacy. Dowrick also maintained that 
intimacy for women is more a state of being than doing. Intimacy is 
described by women as a mutual feeling of tenderness, sharing feelings, 
and openness. 

Johnson & Edwards (1991) wanted to determine what level of 
commitment a person expects when touches become more intimate as a 
function of gender. The researchers utilized 152 undergraduate and 
ethnically diverse students attending a southern university. A two-way 
analysis of variance revealed that women have a tendency to equate 
sexual intimacy with commitment more than men. This means that as touch 
grows more intimate, women expect a higher level of commitment. These 
men also expect sexual intimacy sooner than the women. Johnson & 
Edwards further concluded that the inconsistency in commitment level 
concluded by gender increases as touches grow more intimate. This 
results in a greater chance for miscommunication of the sexes. 

Research results have shown the male is generally not overly 
communicative. The female, in seeking to satisfy her needs for 
closeness and intimacy, will become discouraged at her mate’s lack of 
communication. The female has historically nurtured intimate sharing 
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whereas the male has opted for the more closed boundaries and cautious 
disclosures approach. 

Orosan and Schilling (1992) used a 45 minute interview with 15 
female and 15 male white undergraduates to determine how definitions of 
intimacy differ between the sexes. By employing student t-tests it was 
found that women and men do not differ significantly when describing 
their own perceptions of intimacy. Both sexes expressed affective 
components such as caring, mutual disclosure, and trust in the 
definitions. However, women and men differed in their descriptions of 
their own intimate relationships. Women focused on affective 
characteristics whereas men focused on the activities and experiences 
shared. 

Communication and Intimacy 

Komarovsky {1962, cited in Merves-Okin, Amidon & Bemt, 1991) 
found differences between men and women also. One, women are more 
likely to self-disclose than men. Two, women indicate a greater desire 
to communicate feelings. Finally, women listen more intently and 
carefully to the ideas being communicated. Levinger and Senn’s (1969, 
cited in Merves-Okin et al.) research results supported Komarovsky’s 
findings. They further found women convey more unpleasant and negative 
thoughts than husbands. In addition, men and women self-disclose 
positive feelings at about the same level. 

However, self-disclosure is not equated with intimacy in the 
research of Schaefer and Olson (1981). A study by Waring, Tillman, 
Frelick, Russell & Weisz (1980, cited in Waring, 1984) demonstrated that 
self-disclosure provided the foundation for intimacy in marriage 
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relationships. They also emphasized that self-disclosure and intimacy 
are not identical constructs. Wax ing et al. (1980, cited in Waring) 
found that expression of affection, cohesion, identity, compatibility, 
and problem solving skills were the other aspects of intimacy considered 
to be important. 

Merves-Okin, Amidon & Bemt (1991) examined how gender affects 
attitudes concerning intimacy, self-disclosure, and marital 
satisfaction. The researchers gave 75 married couples a self- 
instructional packet. A multiple analysis of variance determined that 
an effect for gender was not significant. Marital satisfaction data 
were analyzed by means of a multiple regression analysis. Researchers 
found in their study of perceptions of intimacy in marriage that 
support, encouragement, and verbal expression of feelings contributed to 
the wife’s satisfaction level. Whereas husbands not only agreed with 
verbal expression of feelings, support, and encouragement, but also felt 
"toleration of less pleasant aspect of the partner" (p. 11) contributed 
to his level of marital satisfaction. The results of the study also 
provided empirical support for the linear relationship between marital 
satisfaction and a high frequency of verbal expression of positive 
feelings. Communicating positive feelings is tantamount in perfecting 
the marriage role. 

Gender differences do exist concerning attitudes toward intimacy 
and self-disclosure (Merves-Okin, Amidon & Bemt, 1991), A low level of 
self-disclosure of the husband can become hurtful for the wife who then 
believes he does not love her any longer. Results indicated that when a 
large discrepancy in amount of self-disclosure of partners is present. 
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dissatisfaction with the relationship develops. Furthermore, in a study 
conducted by Hansen & Schuldt (1984) it was found that a marriage was 
more satisfying when both partners reported either a high or low level 
of se 1 f-d i sc losure . 

Waring, Schaefer and Fry (1994) investigated changes in self- 
disclosure and the impact on perceived marital intimacy. The Waring 
Intimacy Questionnaire (WIQ) was administered to 20 married couples. 
Step-wise multiple regression analyses were computed from WIQ intimacy 
areas to determine what relationship existed between intimacy and self- 
disclosure. They found that more intimate self-disclosures were 
associated with increases in perceived marital intimacy. Intimacy also 
increased as a result of the spouses being able to self-disclose 
negative information in an intellectual way. 

Altman and Haythorn (1965, cited in Shaefer and Olson, 1981, p. 

49) suggested '’that the relationship between self-disclosure and 
relationship satisfaction may be curvilinear, and that there may exist a 
point at which increased self-disclosure actually reduces satisfaction 
with the relationship." This concept is further reinforced by Gilbert 
(1976, cited in Harper & Elliot, 1988) who concluded that the 
relationship with marital satisfaction and intimacy is a linear one and 
curvilinear with self-disclosure. Too much or too little disclosure can 
have an adverse affect on a marriage. 

Relationship Type and Intimacy 

Swann, Jr., De La Ronde, and Hixon (1994) researched 90 married 
and dating couples to determine how positive, negative, or self- 
verifying evaluations affect intimacy levels. Each person completed the 
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Self-Attributes Questionnaire (SAQ). In examining the responses of the 
dating participants by employing a simultaneous multiple regression. 
Data indicated intimacy increased as the favorability of partners’ 
evaluations increased. Dating partners with negative self-views were 
most intimate with those who evaluated them favorably. Swann et al. 
found that the married couples were most intimate with partners who 
evaluated them in a self-verifying manner. That is, a spouse with 
positive self-views felt more intimate with a spouse who evaluated him 
or her favorably. In addition, intimacy increased when a spouse with a 
negative self-view was evaluated unfavorably by the other spouse. 

Prager (1982) studied 97 college-aged women. Intimacy level was 
evaluated by a 30 minute interview. This author found a strong 
relationship between marital status and intimacy. 

Length of Time Ma rried or Dating and Intimacy 

Results of a study conducted by Robinson & Blanton (1993) shov/ed 
that a key characteristic of an enduring marriage (30+ years) was 
intimacy. Couples in the study described aspects of the marriage which 
included emotional, physical, and spiritual relations with each other. 
This closeness grew through sharing thoughts, feelings, activities, and 
pains and was facilitated by mutuality, support, and caring. 

Wynne & Wynne (1986) described mutuality as an integration 
of attachment and caregiving, communicating, and joint problem solving 
into a pattern of connectedness, The couple has a shared commitment to 
one another to nurture the relationship. They further maintained that 
"although mutuality optimizes the likelihood for intimacy, intimacy can 
occur before mutuality developed" (p. 387). 
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Some studies indicated that intimacy may decrease as a result of 
time. According to Rowe & Meredith (1982) as length of marriage 
increases, spouses are less likely to name each other as intimates. The 
couples also expressed love less frequently. 

Swensen, Eskew, & Kohlhepp (1984) agreed that for the average 
marriage, changes over time do lead to a devitalization. Swensen et al. 
also state, 

However, those who are at the more complex stages of ego 
development, who cope actively with problems and conflicts in the 
relationship, and who have created security in their relationship 
by a personal commitment to each otht:r create a vital, 
stimulating, and satisfying intimate relationship that does not 
deteriorate, (p. 104) 

Summary 

Definitions of intimacy are so diverse, they may be based on 
individual preference and his/her experience. Intimacy is distinguished 
depending upon the individual’s emotional, intellectual, and physical 
commitments to the relationship# Several factors are associated with 
attaining intimacy in relationships: gender, relationship type, and 

length of time married or dating. Gender and attitudes towards intimacy 
in relationships appear to be associated. Also, intimacy attained in 
relationships is influenced by the type of relationship. Yet, research 
concerning the length of the relationship and intimacy is contradictory. 
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Statement of the Problem 

The purpose of the researcher was to investigate intimacy in 
relat ionships. 

Rationale and Importance of Research 

People are deeply involved in the attainment of intimacy. If so 
much effort is exerted to accomplish this, intimacy is likely a 
patchwork of different patterns and each must be satisfied in a 
different way. This thesis provides information for the marriage and 
family counselor who may work with people who wish to experience 
increased levels of intimacy in their relationships. The marriage and 
family counselor needs knowledge of how the individual can benefit in 
terms of understanding intimacy, loving oneself, and realizing one’s own 
potential as an intimate person. 

A knowledge of the factors which influence achievement of intimacy 
is important for many reasons. One, with intimacy being the major 
concern for couples participating in counseling, more research needs to 
be conducted to develop conclusive evidence pertaining to the 
association of selected independent variables with intimacy. Two, 
counseling professionals will have an additional source of therapeutic 
information. Third, as individuals in a relationship strive for 
intimacy, the results of this thesis may lead to novel ways of thinking 
about intimacy. Further studies may also include marital satisfaction 
as an indicator of intimacy. Hopefully, further work in the study of 
intimacy will bring focus to the enrichment of the quality of marriage. 

The results of the present research provided information 
pertaining to the following questions: 
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1. Is there an association between gender and intimacy? 

2. Is there an association between age and intimacy? 

3. Is there an association between relationship type and 

int imacy? 

4. Is there an association between length of time married or 
dating and intimacy? 



Composite Null Hypotheses 

All hypotheses were tested at the .05 level of significance. 

1. The differences among mean Personal Assessraent of Intimacy in 
Relationships Inventory scores for college students according to gender, 
age, and relationship type will not be statistically significant. 

2. The differences anong mean Personal Assessment of Intimacy in 
Relationships Inventory scores for college students according to gender, 
age, and length of time married or dating will not be statistically 
significant , 

3. The differences among mean Personal Assessment of Intimacy in 
Relationships Inventory scores for college students according to age, 
relationship type, and length of time married or dating will not be 
statistically significant. 

4. The differences among mean Personal Assessment of Intimacy in 
Relationships Inventory scores for college students according to gender, 
relationship type, and length of time married or dating will not be 
statistically significant. 

Independent Variables and Rationale 

The following independent variables were investigated: age. 
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gender, relationship type, and length of time married or dating. The 
researcher chose these variables for the following reasons: 

1. lack of information pertaining to variables, and 

2. results found were somewhat inconclusive. 

Definition of Variables 

Independent Variables 

All independent variables were self-reported on a Demographic 
Sheet by the students participating in the study. The following 
independent variables were investigated: 

1. gender - two levels 
level 1, male, 
level 2, female; 

2. age - determined post hoc; 
level 1, 18-21 years, 
level 2, 22-29 years, 
level 3, 30-39 years, 
level 4, 40+ years; 

3. relationship type - two levels 
level 1, married, 

level 2, dating (single); 

4. length of time married or dating - determined post hoc 
level 1, less than 1 year, 

level 2, 1-4 years, 
level 3, 5-20 years, 
leve 1 4 , 20+ years . 
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Dependent Variables 

The dependent variables were the perceived intimacy scores 
obtained from the following scales of the Personal Assessment of 
Intimacy in Relationships Inventory: 

1. Emotional (6 items; 30 possible points) 

2. Social (6 items; 30 possible points) 

3. Sexual (6 items; 30 possible points) 

4. Intellectual (6 items; 30 possible points) 

5. Recreational (6 items; 30 possible points) 

6. Conventionality (6 items; 30 possible points) 

Limitations 

The following conditions may have affected the results of the 
research: 

1. the sample was not random, 

2. the sample was from a single university in Western Kansas, 

3. all information was self-reported, and 

4. subjects came from a common geographical area. 

Methodology 

Setting 

The subjects were selected from the student body of Fort Hays 
State University located in Hays, Kansas. It is a university with 5,329 
enrolled students during the Fall, 1995, semester. The university is 
dedicated to becoming "one of the nation’s outstanding comprehensive 
liberal arts institutions" (Fort Hays State Catalog). Fort Hays State 
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is accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges and Schools, 
the Kansas State Department of Education, as well as the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education. The 93 year-old 
university is committed to serving students in the areas of the arts and 
sciences, business, education, the health and life sciences, and 
agriculture in a computerized environment. 

Sub iects 

The subjects for this study were students from a small Midwestern 
university. The researcher asked for participation from students 
enrolled in sociology, education, and counseling classes. The total 
sample size was 119 subjects from 7 classes. The sample consisted of 39 
married subjects, 77 dating subjects, 84 women, and 32 men. The s€unple 
also consisted of 32 freshman, 32 sophmores, 17 juniors, 10 seniors, and 
25 graduate students. Three students did not complete the 
quest ionnaire. 

Instrumentat ion 

Instrumentation consisted of a Demographic Sheet and The Personal 
Assessment of Intimacy in Relationships Inventory (PAIR). The 
researcher developed the Demographic Sheet (Appendix A) which contained 
questions relating to gender, age, relationship type, length of time 
married or dating, classification, and sexual preference. 

The Personal Assessment of Intimacy in Relationships Inventory 
(Appendix B) allows a couple to describe the amount of intimacy each 
experiences in the relationship, whether friendship or marriage (Olson & 
Schaefer). The instrument measures the expected (ideal) and the 
realized (perceived) level of intimacy so that the scores may be 
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compared to provide information for goals, needs and expectations in the 
relationship. For the purposes of this study, only the perceived score 
was being used. It was not being used as a diagnostic tool. 

The Personal Assessment of Intimacy in Relationships is a 36 item, 
hand-scorable, self-report instrument that uses a 5-point Likert Scale 
and assesses 5 types of intimacy that are described as follows: 

Emotional intimacy: The experiencing of closeness of feeling; the 

ability and freedom to share openly, in a non-defensive atmosphere 
when there is supportiveness and genuine understanding. 

Social intimacy: The experience of having common friends and a 

similar social network. 

Sexual intimacy: The experience of showing general affection, 

touching, physical closeness, and/or sexual activity. 

Intellectual Intimacy: The experience of sharing ideas, talking 

about events in one’s life, or discussing job related issues, 
current affairs, etc. 

Recreational Intimacy: Shared experiences or interests in 

pastimes or hobbies; mutual participation in sporting events, 
mutual involvement in any general recreational or leisure 
activity. (Olson & Schaefer, n.d., p. 8-9) 

Additionally, a Conventionality scale measures the extent to which the 
person taking the test is "faking good." 

In the original development of the Personal Assessment of Intimacy 
in Relationships "aesthetic" and "spiritual" intimacy were also 
included, but later dropped because of indistinct conceptual 
definitions. Schaefer and Olson (1981) sought family professionals. 
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graduate students, marriage and family therapists, and lay people for 
statements regarding characteristics of intimacy. Out of a total of 350 
statements, 113 were selected that could be placed into a category 
(scale) of intimacy. 

A pilot sample of 85 subjects completed the PAIR in which 10 items 
for each scale were selected. At this point, aesthetic intimacy failed 
to meet the requirements. Of the 113 items, 60 were selected. Each of 
the 6 scales remaining now had 10 items each and the Conventionality 
scale contained If items. 

The 75-item inventory was then given to 192 couples. In assessing 
the validity of the items, factor loading was used to determine which 
items would be kept. Six items for each intimacy scale were selected. 
Schaefer and Olson did not determine a total score. 

A split-half method of analysis was used to determine reliability. 
Each subscale has a Cronbach Alpha Reliability Coefficient. The 
Emotional scale has a coefficient of .75, the Social scale has a 
coefficient of .71, and the Sexual scale has a coefficient of .77. The 
Intellectual and Recreational scales have a coefficient of .70. 

The following procedure was employed for scoring the instrument in 
the present study; 

1. Responses were assigned values (strongly disagree = 1, 
somewhat disagree = 2, neutral = 3, somewhat agree = 4, strongly agree = 
5). 

2. Responses to negative items were reversed (strongly disagree = 
5, somewhat disagree = 4, neutral = 3, somewhat agree = 2, strongly 
agree = 1 ) . 
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3, Items pertaining to each scale were identified (Emotional 
scale items 1, 7, 13, 19, 25, 31; Social scale items 2, 8, 14, 20, 26, 
32; Sexual scale items 3, 9, 15, 21, 27, 33; Intellectual scale items 4, 
10, 16, 22, 28, 34; Recreational scale items 5, 11, 17, 23, 29, 35; and 
Conventionality scale items 6, 12, 18, 24, 30, 36). 

4. A sum of the coded values for the responses to each item of 
the 6 scales was ascertained. 

The resulting scale scores indicate the present level of intimacy 
perceived in each dimension (emotional, social, sexual, intellectual, 
recreational) of the relationship. Scores vary from 5 to 30. A high 
score indicates a greater level of intimacy and a small score indicates 
a lower level of intimacy. On the Conventionality scale, the higher the 
score, the greater the indication that the person is attempting to fake 
good. 

Design 

A status survey factorial design was employed. The independent 
variables were gender, age, relationship type, and length of time 
married or dating. The dependent variables were perceived intimacy 
scores of the Emotional, Social, Sexual, Intellectual, Recreational, and 
Conventionality scales. 

Four composite null hypotheses were tested employing a three-way 
analysis of variance (general linear model) at the .05 level of 
significance. The following desigtis were employed: 

Composite null hypothesis number 1, a 2 x 4 x 3 factorial design. 

Composite null hypothesis number 2, a 2 x 4 x 4 factorial design. 

Composite null hypothesis number 3, a 4 x 4 x 4 factorial design. 
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and 

Composite null hypothesis number 4, a 2 x 3 x 4 factorial design. 

Schumacher and McMillan (1993) identified 10 threats to internal 
validity. The threats tc internal validity were dealt with in the 
following ways in the present study: 

1. history: did not pertain because the present study was status 

survey; 

2. selection: students who wished to voluntarily participate in 

each of the selected classes and those who had completed questionnaires 
were included in the study; 

3. statistical regression: did not pertain because the present 

study was status survey; 

4. testing: did not pertain because the present study was status 

survey; 

5. instrumentation: did not pertain because the present study 

was status survey; 

6. mortality: did not pertain because the present study was 

status survey; 

7. maturation: did not pertain because the present study was 

status survey; 

8. diffusion of treatment: did not pertain because the present 

study was status survey; 

9. experimental bias: no treatment was implemented and data were 

collected by standard procedures; 

10. statistical conclusions: two mathematical assumptions were 

violated (equal numbers of subjects in cells and randomization). The 
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general linear model was used to correct for lack of equal numbers of 
subjects in cells and the researcher did not project beyond the 
statistical procedures employed. 

Schumacher and McMillan (1993) identified 2 threats to external 
validity. These 2 threats were dealt with in the following ways in the 
present study: 

1, population external validity: the sample was not randomized; 

therefore, the results should be generalized only to those groups 
similar to the sample, and 

2. ecological external validity: no treatment was implemented 

and data were collected according to standard procedures. 

Data Collecting Procedures 

The researcher contacted instructors from the university to obtain 
permission to survey their students. For those instructors who agreed, 
a class and time was chosen to survey. The researcher introduced 
herself and told the students part icip^,t ion was strictly voluntary and 
individual responses would be confidential. The researcher asked those 
who were in a relationship to identify themselves by raising his or her 
hand and passed out the Demographic Sheet and the Personal Assessment of 
Intimacy in Relationships Inventory to them and then read the 
instructions (Appendix C). When the students completed the inventory, 
an assistant picked them up and put them in an envelope. The researcher 
examined copies of the Demographic Sheet and inventory for completeness 
and the results were analyzed by personnel using the mainframe computer 
located at the computing center. 
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Research Procedures 

The researcher implemented the following steps: 

1. topic was selected 

2. topic was delineated 

3. researcher conducted electronic searches for literature review 
on ERIC, Topcat, Sociology Literature and Psychology Literature data 
bases, and requested inter-library loans, 

4. instrument was selected and demographic sheet was developed, 

5. research proposal was written, 

6. research proposal was defended, 

7. permission was obtained from instructors to use classes, 

8. data were collected, 

9. data were analyzed, 

10. thesis was written, 

11. thesis was defended, 

12. final editing of the document. 

Data Analysis 

The following were compiled: 

1. appropriate descriptive statistics, 

2. three-way analysis of variance (general linear model), 

3. Bonferroni (Dunn) t-test for means, and 

4. Duncan’s multiple range for means. 

Results 

The purpose of the researcher was to investigate intimacy. The 
independent variables were gender, age, relationship type, and length of 
time married or dating. The dependent variables were the perceived 
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intimacy scores of different scales from the Personal Assessment of 
Intimacy in Relationships Inventory. The scales were Emotional, Social, 
Sexual, Intellectual, Recreational, and Convent ional ity. The sample 
consisted of 84 females and 32 males. Four composite null hypotheses 
were tested, employing a three-way analysis of variance (general linear 
model). The following design was used with each composite null 
hypothesis: 

Composite null hypothesis number 1, a 2 x 4 x 3 factorial design, 

Composite null hypothesis number 2, a 2 x 4 x 4 factorial design, 

Composite null hypothesis number 3, a 4 x 4 x 4 factorial design, 

and 

Composite null hypothesis number 4, a 2 x 3 x 4 factorial design. 
The results section was organized according to composite null 
hypotheses for ease of reference. Data pertaining to each composite 
null hypothesis was presented in a common format for ease of comparison. 

It was hypothesized in composite null hypothesis number 1 that the 
differences among mean Personal Assessment of Intimacy in Relationships 
Inventory scores for college students according to gender, age, and 
relationship type would not be statistically significant. Data 
pertaining to composite null hypothesis number 1 was presented in Table 
1. The following variables were cited in Table 1: variables, group 

sizes, means, standard deviations, F values, and p levels. 
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Table 1: A Comparison of Mean Personal Assessment of Intimacy in 

Relationships Inventory Scores According to Gender, Age, and 
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Two of the 42 e values were statistically significant at the .05 
level; therefore, the null hypotheses for these comparisons were 
rejected. The statistically significant comparisons were for aiain 
effects. The following main effects were statistically significant: 

1. the independent variable gender and the dependent variable 
intellectual, and 

2. the independent variable gender and the dependent variable 
recreational . 

The data cited in Table 1 indicated the following for main effects: 

1. females had a statistically larger mean score for the 
Intellectual scale than males, and 

2. females had a statistically larger mean score for the 
Recreational scale than males. 

It was hypothesized in null hypothesis number 2 that the 
differences among mean Personal Assessment of Intimacy in Relationships 
Inventory scores for college students according to gender, age, and 
length of time married or dating would not be statistically significant. 
Data pertaining to composite null hypothesis number 2 was presented in 
Table 2. The following were cited in Table 2: variables, group sizes, 

means, standard deviations, F values, and p levels. 
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Table 2: A Comparison of Mean Personal Assessment of Intimacy in 

Relationships Inventory Scores According to Gender, Age, and Length of 
Time Married or Dating Employing a Three-Way Analysis of Variance. 
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1-4 


49 


24,7 


4.21 


1.10 


.3537 


6-20 


20 


24.0 


3.78 






20+ 


7 


22.9 


2.61 







>ntfac1k)ne 



AxB 


0.86 


.4642 


AxD 


0.36 


7808 


BxO 
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AxBx D 


0.01 
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T«b4« 2: continued 



Variobia 


n 


M 


S 


F valua 


£lavai 






Convanttonoiity 








Qandar (A) 












Mato 


32 


20.1 


5.16 


1.11 


.2951 


Famafa 


B4 


20.9 


5.13 






Aga(B) 












18-21 


55 


22.3 


4.89 






22-29 


36 


206 


5.42 


0.19 


.9017 


30-39 


12 


22.6 


3.90 






40^. 


13 


18.8 


6.00 






laogth of ‘nma Marrlad or Dating (D) 












Laae twi 1 yaar 


40 


22.0 


5.36 






1-4 


49 


21.4 


6.14 


0.32 


.8138 


5-20 


20 


21.3 


4.33 






20+ 


7 


19.3 


7.04 
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AxB 


1.«8 


.1769 


AxD 


1.33 


2704 


BxD 


0.79 


.5780 


A xBx D 
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.1128 
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DIffararwa stalaicofly signiftcont at tha .05 laval according to BonfarronI (Dunn) t last for maona 
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Three of the 42 p values were statistically significant at the .05 
level; therefore, the null hypotheses for these comparisons were 
rejected. Two of these statistically significant comparisons were for 
main effects. The following main effects were statistically 
significant : 

1. the independent variable gender and the dependent variable 
sexual, and 

2. the independent variable gender and the dependent variable 
recreational (recurring, Table 1). 

The data cited in Table 2 indicated that females had a statistically 
larger mean score for the Sexual scale than males. 

One of the three statistically significant comparisons was for 
an interaction. The independent variables gender and the length of time 
married or dating was statistically significant for the dependent 
variable sexual. 

The interaction between gender and length of time married or dating 
for the dependent variable sexual was depicted in a profile plot. 

Figure 1 contains mean Sexual scale scores and curves for gender. 
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Figure i: The Interaction Between the Independent Variable Gender and 

Length of Time Married or Dating for the Dependent Variable Sexual. 
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The interaction between gender and length of time married or dating 
and the dependent variable sexual was ordinal. The information cited in 
Figure 1 indicated the following: 

1. females married or dating 1-4 years had numerically the highest 
mean Sexual scale score of any subgroup, and 

2. females, regardless of time married or dating had higher mean 
Sexual scale scores than males (reported a higher level of sexual 

int imacy) . 

It was hypothesized in null hypothesis number 3 that the 
differences among Personal Assessment of Intimacy in Relationships 
Inventory scores for college students according to age, relationship 
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type, and length of time married or dating would not be statistically 
significant. Data pertaining to composite null hypothesis number 3 was 
presented in Table 3. The following were cited in Table 3: variables, 

group sized, means, standard deviations, E values, and p levels. 
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Table 3: A Comparison of Mean Personal Assessment of Intimacy in 

Relationships Inventory Scores According to Age, Relationship Type, and 
Length of Time Married or Dating Employing a Three-Way Analysis of 
Variance. 



VariabU 


n 




S 


F vaiua 


g laval 






EmoOonal Scald 








Afla(B) 












18-21 


55 


23.6 


3.89 






22-2^ 


35 


22.7 


4.83 


1.61 


.1916 


30-39 


12 


24.8 


3.11 






40+ 


13 


22.3 


4.67 






FUlationshiD Tvoa (Q 












Mariiad 


39 


23.6 


4.19 


129 


.2699 


Dating 


77 


23.2 


4.26 






Lanqth of Tima Morriad or Datinq (D) 












Laos t\an 1 yaar 


40 


23.4 


4.74 






1-4 


4d 


23.2 


4.21 


0.05 


.9864 


5-20 


20 


24.0 


3.02 






20+ 


7 


21.7 


4.64 







Intar acttons 






CxB 


0.81 


.4895 


CxD 


0.48 


.6190 


BxD 
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3.02 
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Tabl« 3: continued 



Variabto n MS 



Aai(B) 

18-21 


55 


Social Scala 

21 .4 


4,37 


22-29 


36 


21 .0 


3,82 


30-39 


12 


21 .7 


2,93 


40+ 


13 


21 .2 


6.30 


Ral«tk)naho Typa (C) 


Marriad 


39 


22.0’ 


3.59 


Dating 


77 


21 .0" 


4.39 


Lwwih of THn» or Daliftg (01 


L««« than 1 yaar 


40 


21 .8 


4.01 


1-4 


49 


206 


4.62 


5-20 


20 


21 .9 


3.16 


20+ 


f 


21 .3 


4.11 



Rvalue g laval 



0.20 ,8968 



4.91 .0291 



0.25 .8634 



htaf actions 






CxB 


0.69 


.5606 


CxO 


0.20 


.8183 


BxD 


0.43 
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CxBx 0 


0.09 


.7683 
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3: continLMO 



Variably 


n 


M 


S 


F valua 


gtaval 






Saxuai Ocala 








Aat(B) 












18-21 


56 


25.5 


3.76 






22-29 


36 


24.3 


4.33 


1.17 


.3262 


30-39 


12 


26.1 


3.48 






40+ 


13 


25.4 


4.94 






Ralaticnship Tvm ICi 












Marnad 


39 


25.0 


4.41 


0.01 


.9337 


0a»n9 


77 


25.2 


3.89 






Lanath of Tvna Marriad or Dating (D) 












Laaa tm\ 1 yaar 


40 


24.6 


4.29 






1-4 


49 


25.8 


3.77 


0.83 


.4807 


5-20 


20 


253 


3.42 






20+ 


7 


24.0 


6.19 







Intaradione 






CxB 


0.10 


,9619 


CxD 


0.27 


.7612 


BxD 


0.19 


.9789 


C xB X 0 


3.93 


.0502 
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3: ccnbrHMd 



Variabto n M § 

Seal* 



Ag*(B) 



18-21 


5S 


24.2 


4.36 


22-29 


36 


23.0 


4.91 


30-39 


12 


25.3 


2.90 






13 


23.7 


4.25 


RslaticnshtD Tvds 


Mamsd 


39 


24.1 


4.01 


Dating 


77 


23.8 


4.61 



Lwwlh of Tww Married or Datinfl(D) 



Lms tun 1 yaar 


40 


23.3 


4.71 




49 


24.1 


4.54 


5-20 


20 


24.8 


3.96 


20+ 


7 


23.0 


2.71 



F valiM g 



0.94 .4225 



0.16 .9317 



Intf actions 



CxB 


0.64 


.5908 


CXD 


0.19 


.8299 


BxD 


0.66 


.8821 


OxBx 0 


2.28 


.1344 
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Tabid 3: oontinuad 



Vtfi«bl4 


n 
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3 


F valua 


^ (aval 






Raaaational Scatd 








^(B) 












18-21 


56 


24.9 


3.83 






22-29 


36 


23.2 


3.92 


1.39 


.2505 


30^39 


12 


24.4 


3.48 






40^ 


13 


24.2 


3.85 






RdlatiortshiD Tvpd (Cl 












Marridd 


39 


24.6 


3.39 


0.00 


.9861 


Dating 


77 


23.6 


4.06 






Ldoalh of Tmnd Mairidd or Datino (D) 












Ldoa than 1 yaar 


40 


24.1 


3.65 






1-4 


49 


24.7 


4.21 


0.60 


.8137 


5-20 


20 


24.0 


3.78 






20+ 


7 


22.9 


2.61 







intdfactiona 
CxB 
CXD 
BxD 
CxBx D 



0.61 

1.22 

0.64 

0.16 



.6004 

.3001 

.6079 

.6931 
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3: cofitincMd 



Vaiiabla 


n 


M 


S 


F volua 


^ tawl 




Convantionaity Scala 








^(B) 












18-21 


65 


22.3 


4.89 






22-28 


36 


20.6 


5.42 


1.42 


.2411 


30-39 


12 


22.6 


3.90 






40 * 


13 


18.8 


5.97 






RalationahiD Tvpa (C) 












Marriad 


39 


21.2 


5.58 


3.10 


.0817 


Doting 


77 


21.5 


6.00 






Langth of Twna Mariad or Doting 












Laaa than 1 yaor 


40 


22.0 


5.35 






1-4 


48 


21.4 


5.14 


0.42 


7416 


6-20 


20 


21.3 


4.33 






20^ 


7 


19.3 


7.04 







Intaraciiona 






CxB 


057 


.6393 


CxD 


0.78 


.4606 


exD 


1.68 


.1603 


CxBx D 


1.44 
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Two of the 42 2 values were statistically significant at the .05 
level; therefore, the null hypotheses for these comparisons were 
rejected. One of these statistically significant comparisons was for a 
main effect. The significant main effect was the independent variable 
relationship type and the dependent variable social. The data cited in 
Table 3 indicated married participants had a statistically larger mean 
score for the Social scale than dating participants for a main effect. 

One of the two statistically significant comparisons was for an 
interaction. The statistically significant interaction was among the 
independent variables relationship type, age, and length of time married 
or dating for the dependent variable sexual. This interaction was not 
presented in a profile plot because of saunple size and nature of data. 
Twelve of the 32 cells were not represented. 

It was hypothesized in null hypothesis number 4 that the 
differences among mean Personal Assessment of Intimacy in Relationships 
Inventory scores for college students according to gender, relationship 
type, and length of time married or dating would not be statistically 
significant. Data pertaining to composite null hn>othesis niuaber 4 was 
presented in Table 4. The following were cited in Table 4: variables, 

group sizes, means, standard deviations, F values, and g levels. 
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Table 4: A Comparison of Mean Personal Assessment of Intimacy in 

Relationships Inventory Scores According to Gender, Relationship Type, 
and Length of Time Married or Dating Employing a Three-Way Analysis of 
Variance. 



Variabto 


n 


M* 


S 


F vaiua 


^ iaval 






Emotional Scala 








Q«idM’ fA) 












Mala 


32 


22.0 


4.11 


2.43 


.1226 


Famala 


84 


23.8 


4.19 






RalationahiD Tvi>a (O 












Mafriad 


39 


23.6 


4.19 


1.57 


.2130 


Dating 


77 


232 


4.20 






Lanoth of Tima Maniad or Dalina (D) 












Laaa than 1 yaar 


40 


23.4 


4.74 






1-4 


49 


232 


4.21 


152 


2134 


5-20 


20 


240 


3.02 








7 


21.7 


4.54 







tntafactwna 






CxA 


2.51 


.1161 


CxD 


0.54 


.5869 


AxD 


059 


.6267 


C X Ax D 


0.09 


.9181 



(Continued) 
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T«bl» 4: contintwcl 



V«ri«bl« 


n 


M 


S 


F valua 


^ lavai 






Sooai Scala 








QftndM' (A) 














32 


19.5* 


4.34 


4.78 


.0311 




84 


22.0“’ 


3.89 






R>lation8hc Tvp> 












M«rri#d 


39 


22,0 


3.59 


3.14 


.0793 


Dating 


77 


20.9 


4.39 






Lwioth of Tim« Mairi^d or Dating 












Load tun 1 yaar 


40 


21.9 


4,01 






1-4 


49 


20.6 


4.82 


0.60 


.6142 


6-20 


20 


22.0 


3.16 






20^ 


7 


21 .3 


4.11 







IntwactionB 



CxA 


1.24 


.2686 


CxD 


0.09 


.9097 


AxO 
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.8429 
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0.17 


.8439 
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4: ccntiruMd 



Vari«b(« 


n 


M 


s 


F valua 


g iavoi 






SaximI ncalA 








G«od4r (A\ 












M9U 


32 


23.8* 


4.66 


9.74 


.0023 


P*mat« 


84 


26.7'’ 


3.7$ 




FWtetKOshiD TVd^ (C) 












Mani#d 


39 


25.2 


4.41 


0.37 


5429 


D«tifi9 


77 


25.0 


3.69 






Lmrth of Timo Mafriod or Datina ID) 












Lm t)an 1 yoar 


40 


24.6^ 


4.29 






1-4 


49 


25.9" 


3.77 


3.36 


.021 G 


5-20 


20 


25.3" 


3.42 






20+ 


7 
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CxA 


0.01 
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CxD 
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TabJd 4; continuAd 



Variabla 


n 


M 


s 




tntaliadial Scald 




Qaodar (A) 








Mate 


32 


21.6 


4.97 


Famate 


84 


247 


3.87 






Marriad 


39 


24.1 


4.01 


Dating 


77 


23.8 


4.61 



Length of Twn% Mamyj or Dating (D) 



Laaa twi 1 yaar 


40 


23.3 


4.71 


1-4 


49 


24.1 


4.64 


5-20 


20 


24.8 


3.66 


20+ 


7 


23.0 


2.71 



F valu# iaval 



2.74 .1012 



2.06 .1642 



0.04 .9885 



Interactions 



Cx A 


$.86 


,0172 


CxD 


0.00 
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0.41 
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4: oontirtLwd 





n 


iA 


S 


F valua 
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Raaaational Scala 








Q*nd*r (A) 












Mato 


32 


22.0* 


3.68 


7.40 


.0077 


FafnaJa 


S4 


25.1 


3.58 






Rftlationship Tvd* (O 












Manfad 


39 


23.6 


3.39 


0.07 


.7944 


Dating 


77 


24.5 


4.06 






Lanatii of T»na Manlad of Oatina (D) 












Laas lhan 1 yaar 


40 


J4.1 


3.66 






1-4 


48 


24.7 


4.21 


0.26 


.8643 


6-20 


20 


24.0 


3.78 
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7 


22.9 


2.61 







Intaractiona 






C X A 
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.1830 


CxO 


0.26 
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4: oontruMd 



Variabla 
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S 


F valua 


^laval 




Convantionality Scala 








Qandar (A^ 














32 


20.1 


5.15 


2.18 


.1425 


Fanuya 


64 


21.9 


6.13 






RalalKt^ (C) 












Marriad 


39 


21 .2 


5.56 


1.34 


.2491 


Dating 


77 


21.5 


6.00 






Langth of Tima Marriad or Dating (D1 












Laaa fm\ 1 yaar 


40 


22.0 


6.35 






1-4 


49 


21.4 


6.14 


1.78 


.1553 


5-20 


20 


21.3 


4.33 






20+ 


7 


19.3 


7.04 







in tar actions 






CxA 


2.27 


.1354 


CxD 


1.13 


.3260 


AxD 


0£9 


.6230 


CxAxD 


022 


.8033 
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Six of the 42 e values were statistically significant at the .05 
level; therefore, the null hypotheses for these comparisons were 
rejected. Four of these statistically significant comparisons were for 
main effects. The following main effects were statistically 
significant : 

1. the independent variable gender and the dependent variable 
social , 

2. the independent variable gender and the dependent variable 
sexual (recurring, Table 2), 

3. the independent variable length of time married or dating and 
dependent variable sexxial, and 

4. the independent variable gender and the dependent variable 
recreational (recurring Table 1). 

The data cited in Table 4 indicated the following for a main effect: 

1. females had a statistically larger mean score for the Social 
scale than males, and 

2. participants married or dating 1-4 years and 5-20 years had a 
higher mean Sexual scale score than those married less than 1 year and 
greater than 20 years. 

Two of the statistically significant comparisons were for 
interactions. The following interactions were statistically 
significant: 

1. the independent variables gender and length of time married or 
dating and dependent variable sexual (recurring, Figure 1), and 

2. the independent variables relationship t 3 rps and gender and 
dependent variable intellectual. 
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The interaction between relationship type and gender for the 
dependent variable intellectual was depicted in a profile plot. Figure 
2 contains mean Intellectual scale scores and curves for gender. 

Figure 2: The Interaction Between the Independent Variables 

Relationship Type and Gender for the Dependent Variable Intellectual. 

Gender 

Female= 

Male= — 



/ 

/ 

I 

married dating 

Relationship lype 

The interaction between relationship type and gender and dependent 
variable intellectual was ordinal. The information cited in Figure 2 
indicated the following: 

1. dating females had numerically the highest mean Intellectual 
scale score of any subgroup, 

2. dating males had numerically the lowest mean Intellectual scale 
score of any subgroup, and 
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3. females, regardless of relationship type, had numerically 
higher mean Intellectual scale scores than males (reported a higher 
level of intellectual intimacy). 

Discussion 

Summary 

The purpose of the researcher was to investigate intimacy. The 
independent variables were gender, age, relationship type, and length of 

at 

time married or dating. The dependent variables were the percei/ed 
intimacy scores of different scales obtained from the Personal 
Assessment of Intimacy in Relationships Inventory. The scales were 
Emotional, Social, Sexual, Intellectual, Recreational, and 
Conventionality. The sample consisted of 84 females and 32 males. Four 
composite null hypotheses were tested, employing a three-way analysis of 
variance (general linear model) at the .05 level. 

A total of 78 comparisons were made plus 84 recurring. Of the 78 
comparisons, 24 were main effects and 54 were interactions. Of the 24 
main effects, 6 were statistically significant at the .05 level. The 
results indicated the following for main effects: 

1. females had a statistically larger mean score for the 
Irtellectual scale than males, 

2. females had a statistically larger mean score for the 
Recreational scale than males, 

3. females had a statistically larger mean score for the Sexual 
scale than males, 

4. married participants had a statistically larger mean score for 
the Social scale than dating participants. 
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5. females had a statistically larger mean score for the Social 
scale than males, and 

6. participants married or dating 1-4 years and 5-20 years had 
higher mean Sexual scale scores than those married or dating less than 1 
year and greater than 20. 

Of the 54 interactions, 3 were statistically significant at the .05 
level. The following interactions were statistically significant; 

1. the independent variables gender and length of time married or 
dating for the dependent variable sexual, 

2. the independent variables relationship type, age, and length of 
time married or dating for the dependent variable sexual, and 

3. the independent variables relationship type and gender for the 
dependent variable intellectual. 

Related Literature and Results of Present Study 

Libby & Whitehurst (1977) defined intimacy as the "experiencing of 
the essence of one’s self in intense intellectual, physical, and/or 
emotional communion with another human being" (p. 283). The results of 
the present research indicated that females experience a higher level of 
intimacy than males in the areas of intellectual, recreational, sexual, 
and social intimacy. This indicates females are likely to feel more 
comfortable in almost all the areas of intimacy and have developed a 
more intense bond with their partner. Intellectual, emotional, and 
physical intimacies are the very foundation of meaningful and real 
experiences (Coutts, 1973). 

Dowrick (1991) supported the contention that men strongly associate 
sexual activity v/ith intimacy. Dowrick also maintained that intimacy 
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for women is more a state of being than doinp. Intimacy is described by 
women as a mutual feeling of tenderness, sharing feelings, and openness. 
The present researcher found females, regardless of time married or 
dating, had a higher mean Sexual scale score than males. These women 
reported a higher level of sexual intimacy based on satisfaction with 
sex life, feeling sexually comfortable with their mate, and maintaining 
sexual expression in the relationship. 

The female has historically nurtured intimate sharing whereas the 
male has opted for the more closed boundaries and cautious disclosures 
approach. The present research found that females, regardless of 
relationship type, had numerically higher mean Intellectual scale scores 
than males. Females tended to report a higher level of intellectual 
intimacy. Females contended their partners listended to them when they 
needed someone to talk to and did not feel "put-down" in a serious 
conversation with their partner. This finding is also in agreement with 
the results of Waring, Schaefer, and Fry (1994). They found that more 
intimate self-disclosures were associated with increases in perceived 
marital intimacy. In addition, Merves-Okin, Amidon & Bemt (1991) found 
that when a large discrepancy in amount of self-disclosure of partners 
is present, dissatisfaction with the relationship develops. 

Rowe & Meredith (1982) and Swensen, Eskew & Kohlhepp (1984) agree 
that intimacy between married individuals may decrease as a result of 
time. The current research supported that finding. In the present 
study, data indicated participants married or daing 1-4 years and 5-20 
years had higher mean Sexual scale scores than those married or dating 
less than 1 year and greater than 20. 
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General i zations 

The results of the present study appeared to support the following 
general izations: 

1. females are more satisfied with recreational intimacy than 
malesi 

2. married participants are more satisfied with social intimacy 
than dating participants, 

3. females are more satisfied with social intimacy than males, 

4. gender and length of time married or dating should be examined 
concurrently for sexual intimacy, 

5. relationship type, age, and length of time married or dating 
should be extunined concurrently for sexual intimacy, 

6. relationship type and gender should be examined concurrently 
for intellectual intimacy, and 

7. Participants are satisfied in all areas of intimacy. 

Impl ications 

As the research reported, intimacy involves much more than sexual 
activities. Intimacy is the experience of being close and sharing. It 
is a combination of sexual activities as well as intellectual 
conversation, shared recreational interests, an emotional connection, 
and a common social network. Each partner in a relationship achieves a 
level of intimacy compatible to his or her own needs. The Personal 
Assessment of Intimacy in Relationships inventory is very useful to the 
counselor in that it aids couples in identifying the types of intimacy 
available in a rela ionship, which can increase their perspective on 
intimacy. The instrument can not only aid a couple in identifying an 
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area of intimacy they can improve upon, but also find support for the 
stronger characteristics of their intimate relationship. PAIR is a 
useful tool to use to help couples enhance their intimacy. 

In addition, the research also indicated females scored numerically 
higher than males in terms of the intel lectxml , recreational, social and 
sexual aspects of intimacy. An intimate relationship is described by 
Schaefer & Olson (1981) as "one in which an individual shares intimate 
experiences in several area and there is the expectation that the 
experiences and relationship will persist over time" (p. 50). Research 
has found that intimacy is constructed of several components and they 
all intertwine to create a lasting relationship. The counselor is then 
responsible for helping the male client clarify and conceptualize these 
dimensions of intimacy. 

The researcher also found participants married or dating more than 
20 years had lower mean Sexml scale scores than those married or dating 
1-20 years. Counselors may want to familiarize themselves with the 
issues that affect sexual intimacy in lasting marriages, such as 
physical condition and the demanding responsibility of child rearing. 
Counselors will then be prepared to help their clients enhance sexual 
int imacy. 

The results of the present research also showed that the scores for 
the Conventionality scale on all independent variables are higher than 
the theoretical mean of 18 for this project. The Conventionality score 
indicates whether the individual is attempting to fake good. As a 
counselor, one may want to alert clients of their tendency to minimize 
problems in areas of intimacy. Without the ability to recognize 
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problems in a relationship, the potential for making the relationship a 
better one is decreased. The youngest subgroup (18-21) scored 
numerically higher on the Conventionality scale than those in the oldest 
subgroup ( 40+ ) . 

Recommendat ions 

The results of the present study appeared to support the following 
recommendt ions ; 

1. the study should be replicated with a larger random sample, 

2. the study should be replicated in universities in other 
geographic areas, 

3. the study should be replicated using an alternate intimacy 
questionnaire, 

4. the study should be replicated using a sample with different 
sexual orientation, 

5. the study should be replicated using a sample designated as 
being 40+ years old, and 

6. the study should be replicated using the Personal Assessment of 
Intimacy in Relationships inventory to measure perceived intimacy as 
well as expected intimacy with both partners. 
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DEMOCatAPHIC SHEET 

Instructions: Please circle your response. For the results to be used, 

you must answer all the questions. 

1. Gender: 
male 
female 

2. Age: (years) 



18-19 


26-27 


34-35 


over 41 


20-21 


28-29 


36-37 




22-23 


30-31 


38-39 




24-23 


32-33 


40-41 





3. Relationship type: 
married 

dating 

4. Length of time married or dating: 
less than 1 year 

1-2 years 
3-4 years 
5-10 years 
10 - 20 years 
20 + years 

5. Classification: 

fi*eshman sophmore junior senior graduate 

6. Sextial preference: 
heterosexual 
homosexual 
bisexual 
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APPENDIX B 

Personal Assessment of Intimacy in Relationships Inventory 

(revised) 
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PERSONAL ASSESSMENT OF INTIMACY IN RELATIONSHIPS INVENTORY 

Item Sheet 

by David H. Olson, Ph.D. & 

Mark T. Schaefer, Ph.D. 

University of Minnesota 



Strongly 


Somewhat 


Neutral 


Somewhat 


Strongly 


Disagree 


Disagree 




Agree 


Agree 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



Instructions: Please circle your response according to how you feel 

about the relationship at present. For the results to be used, you must 
answer all the questions. 



1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 



1. My partner listens to me when I need someone to talk to. 

2. We enjoy spending time with other couples. 

3. I am satisfied with our sex life. 

4. My partner helps me clarify my thoughts. 

5. We enjoy the same recreational activities. 

6. My partner has all of the qualities I’ve always wanted 
in a mate. 

7. I can state my feelings without him/her getting 
defensive. 

8. We usually "Keep to ourselves." 

9. I feel our sexual activity is just routine. 

10. When it comes to having a serious discussion, it seems 
we have little in common. 

11. I share in few of my partner’s interests. 

12. There are times when I do not feel a great deal of love 
and affection for my partner. 

13. I often feel distant from my partner. 

14. We have few friends in common. 

15. I am able to tell my partner when I want sexual 
intercourse. 
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1 2 3 4 5 16 . 

12345 17 . 

12345 18 . 

12345 19 . 

12345 20 . 



I feel "put -down" in a serious conversation with my 
partner. 

We like playing together. 

Every new thing I have learned about my partner has 
pleased me. 

My partner can really understand my hurts and joys. 

Having time together with friends is an important part 
of our shared activities. 



12345 21 . 

1 2 3 4 5 22 . 

1 2 3 4 5 23 . 

12345 24 . 

12345 25 . 

12345 26 . 

12345 27 . 

12345 28 . 

12345 29 . 

12345 30 . 

12345 31 . 

1 2 3 4 5 32 . 

12345 33 . 

12345 34 . 

12345 35 . 

12345 36 . 



I "hold back" my sexual desire interest because my 
partner makes me feel uncomfortable. 

I feel it is useless to discuss some things with my 
partner. 

We enjoy the out-of-doors together. 

My partner and I understand each other completely. 

I feel neglected at times by my partner. 

Many of my partner’s closest friends are also my closest 
friends. 

Sexual expression is an essential part of our 
relationship. 

My partner frequently tries to change ray ideas. 

We seldom find time to do fun things together. 

I don’t think anyone could possibly be happier than my 
partner and I when we are with one another. 

I sometimes feel lonely when we’re together. 

My partner disapproves of some of my friends. 

My partner seems disinterested in sex. 

We have an endless number of things to talk about. 

I feel we share some of the same interests. 

I liave some needs that are not being met by my 
relationship. 
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Introduction: 

My name is Heather Morrison. I am a graduate student majoring in 
Counseling. If you wish to participate in my research on intimacy, you 
will be helping me complete the requirements of the thesis. Responses 
to individual questionnaires will be kept completely confidential and 
participation is voluntary. 

Instructions: 

I would like to asR those of you who are currently in a 
relationship, dating or married, to participate in my study. For those 
of you who have participated in my study in previous classes, please do 
not participate again. Raise your hand if you are in a relationship and 
I will give you a copy of the materials. 

You will be answering questions from the Personal Assessment of 
Intimacy in Relationships Inventory (PAIR). A Demographic Sheet is also 
included and must be filled out. Please answer all of the questions on 
both. As you can see on the PAIR Inventory sheet, there are 36 items. 
You have 5 possible choices in responding to each item ranging from 1 to 
5, Strongly Disagree to Strongly Agree. You are to circle the number 
located to the left of the question which best represents the way that 
you feel about the relationship at present. 

Please do not make any other viarks on the sheet or write your name 
anywhere. Take as much time as you need. Do not talk to one another 
while you are taking the inventory. After you have completed the 
Demographic Sheet and the inventory, raise your hand and my assistant 
and I will pick them up and place them in an envelope. Do you have any 
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questions? Remember, you must complete all items on the Demographic 
Sheet and questionnaire. 

I appreciate all your help and thank you. 
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Letters requesting permission to use Personal 
Assessment of Intimacy in Relationships 
Inventory 
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October 4, 1995 



David H. Olson, Ph.D. 

Family Social Service 
290 McNeal Hal I 
University of Minnesota 
St. Paul, W 55108 

Dear Dr. Olson, 

I am a student currently working towards a Master of Science degree in 
Counseling at Fort Hays State University, I am asking permission to use 
the PAIR Inventory for a thesis. 

If granted permission may I Include a copy of the PAIR Inventory In the 
Appendix section of the thesis? In addition, I am asking permission to 
copy the Inventory so that I may distribute it to the subjects for data 
col lection. 

I have enclosed the Abstract which contains all the Information 
pertaining to my proposed thesis. I am very Interested in using your 
Inventory In my search for data concerning levels of intimacy in 
relationships. 

Thank you for your consideration. 



Sincerely 




Heather Morrison 
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November 1, 1995 



David H. Olson, Ph.D. 

Family Social Service 
290 McNeal Hall 
University of Minnesota 
St. Paul, MN 55108 

Dear Dr. Olson, 

On October 4 of this year, 1 mailed you a letter requesting permission 
to use the PAIR Inventory for a thesis. I have not received word from 
you and wonder if the letter arrived. In the event it did not, I will 
reiterate the content of the original letter. 

I am a counseling student currently working towards a Master of Science 
degree in Counseling at Fort Hays State University. I am asking 
permission to use the PAIR Inventory for a thesis. If granted 
permission, may I include a copy of the PAIR Inventory in the Appendix 
section of the thesis? In addition, I am asking permission to copy the 
inventory so that I may distribute it to the subjects for data 
col lection. 

I have enclosed the Abstract which contains ail the information 
pertaining to my proposed thesis. I am very interested in usiiig your 
inventory in my search for data concerning levels of intimacy in 
relationships. 

Thank you for your consideration. 



Sincerely, 




Heather Morrison 
1978 250th Ave. 
Hays, KS 67601 
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TWIN CITIES 



UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA Family Social Science 



290 McNeal Hall 
1985 Buford Avenue 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55108 
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(612) 625-7250 



PERMISSION TO USE PAIR 



I am pleased to give you permission to use PAIR in your reesarch project, 
teaching, or clinical work with couples and families. You can cither duplicate the 
materials directly or have them retyped for use in a new format. If they are 
retyped, acknowledgement should be given regarding the name of the instrument, 
the developer’s name, and the University of Minnesota. 

In exchange for providing this permission, we would appreciate a copy of 
any papers, thesis, or reports that you complete using these Inventories. This will 
help us in staying abreast of the most recent development and research with these 
scales. Thank you for your cooperation. 

In closing, I hope you find PAIR of value in your work with couples and 
families. I would appreciate hearing from you as you make use of this inventory. 




Sincerely, 



feavid H. Olson, Ph.D. 
Professor 



DHO:vmw 



FAMILY IIWEIVTORIES PROJECT iFIP) 
Director: David H. Olson, Ph.D. 
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Personal Assessment of Intimacy in Relationships Inventory 

(original ) 
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PAIR 
ITEM BOOKLET 



By 

David H. Olson, Ph.O. 
Mark T. Schaefer, Ph.D. 



FAMILY SOCIAL SCIENCE 290 McNeal Hall, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, MN 55108 
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0 1 
Strongly Disagree Somewhat 

Disagree 



2 

Neutral 



3 

Somewhat 

Agree 



4 

Strongly 

Agree 



1 . 
2 , 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9 . 

10 , 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 



My partner listens to me when I need someone to talk to. 

We enjoy spending time with other couples. 

I am satisfied with our sex life. 

My partner helps me clarify my thoughts. 

We enjoy the same recreational activities. 

My partner has all of the qualities I've always wanted in a mate. 

I can state my feelings without him/her getting defensive. 

We usually "Keep to ourselves." 

I feel our sexual activity is just routine. 

When it comes to having a serious discussion, it seems we have 
little in common. ■. 

I share in few of my partner's interests. 

There are times when I do not feel a great deal of love and 
affection for my partner. 

I often feel distant from my partner. 

We have few friends in common. 

I am able to tell my partner when I want sexual intercourse. 

I feel "put-down" in a serious conversation with my partner. 

We like playing together. 

Every new thing I have learned about my partner has pleased me. 

My partner can really understand my hurts and joys. 

Having time together with friends is an important part of our 
snared activities. 
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< 



0 12 3 4 

Strongly Disagree Somewhat Neutral Sompw.hat Strongly 

Disagree Agree Agree 



21. I "hold back" my sexual interest because my partner makes me feel 
uncomfortable. 

22 . I feel it is useless to discuss some things with my partner. 

23. We enjoy the out-of-doors together. 

24. My partner and I understand each other completely- 

25. I feel neglected at times by my partner. 

26. Many of my partner's closest friends are also my closest friends. 

27. Sexual expression is an essential part of our relationship. 

28. My partner frequently tries to change my ideas. 

29. We seldom find time to do fun things together. 

30. I don't think anyone could possdibly be happier than my partner 
and I when we are with one another. 

31. I sometimes feel lonely when we're together. 

32. My partner disapproves of some of my friends. 

33. My partner seems disintrested in sex. 

34. We have an endless number of things to talk about. 

35. I feel we share some of the same interests. 

36. I have some needs that are not being met by my relationship. 
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